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re Sugar 

IN OUR NEW HOME 


ot! ‘There are clouds on the horizon in Michigan. Friends 
of the sugar beet growers of that State accuse us of 
hel) being in the pay of cane sugar growers elsewhere. We 
os can stand the charge as we have previously stood similar 
) charges in other fields where we have found childhood 
WE shamelessly exploited. 
1 §= Mental twists are not rare these days, but this torsion 
of the beet growers’ minds reminds us a little of a cork- 
nue screw resurrected from the pre-Volstead days. We 
are on speaking terms with everyone including cane 
| sugar growers and sugar beet growers but, frankly, we 
have never felt anything substantial in the hands of 
either which would add to our bank account. Westand 
just as we did before we were charged with collusion— 
on-§ before anonymity took occasion to whisper its charges: 
—that is, as a friend to every little boy or girl whom we 
know to be in the cruel grip of a perfectly heartless 
system. 
It is a sad state of affairs when great corporations 
through their agents resort to charges like this in order 
to cover up a conscienceless use of children to fill the 
treasure boxes of the concern. 
We have sent our workers to Lansing to answer these 
charges before a Joint Legislative Committee investi- 
gating the situation. Our workers have been sent there 
to protect our report, and we believe that Michigan will 
stand squarely and fairly for its children and will hold 
up the hands of those who came among its people to see 
that justice and fair play were assured these little ones. 
Let us have done with anonymous charges, with plati- 
tudes about Saginaw air and its restorative properties, 
and say more about mental growth and moral fitness as 
aright for every child. 
The public is not interested in learning where the 
.|National Child Labor Committee gets its money—al- 
pen though before we get through with this affair the public 
will know that it is all clean money. It is rightfully in- 
terested, however, in how we use money and the results 
we accomplish. We believe our friends will have no 
misgivings about our use of money when they read of 
sx year old children pulling and topping beets from sun- 
tise to sunset—and learn something of how such chil- 
dren live and move and have their being. 
Yes, we are in the pay of those who believe that little 
children are first citizens in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
aN but we are not in the pay of those who regard them as 
‘aul, ene ih 
Hianf'"e-Pennies in the accumulation of dividends. 


De. O. R. L. 
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We take pleasure in announcing to all our mem- 
_bers and friends that the office of the National 
Child Labor Committee is moved from 105 East 
22nd Street to 1230 FIFTH AVENUE. We have 
been fortunate in leasing space in the Heckscher 
Foundation Building and we now invite all our 
friends to call on us in our new home. 











Congratulations! 


The National Child Labor Committee congratulates 
the National Conference of Social Work on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 

Weare grateful to the Conference for paving our way 
by fostering the spirit of social service through the an- 
nual meetings. For it was in the soil gradually pre- 
pared by the Conference that our seed took root. 

The National Conference of Social Work has from 
the beginning been a source of inspiration for social 
workers. The warm glow of human fellowship we have 
found here we have tried to reflect toward the work 
of our own organization. And if we have succeeded 
even in small part, so much, in turn, has been brought 
into the lives of joyless childhood. 


Conference Program 


Following is the program for our eighteenth annual 
conference to be held Friday Afternoon, May 18, 1923, 
at the Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay—Presiding. 


I. The Child Labor Constitutional Amendment 
Speakers: Senator Medill J. McCormick 
Professor Noel T. Dowling 
II. Children in the Sugar Beet Fields 
Speakers: Mrs. Mary E. Holland, Colorado 
Miss Sara A. Brown, Nebraska 
Mr. Charles E. Gibbons, Michigan 
III. Present and Future Tasks of the Committee 
Owen R. Lovejoy 
Hotel reservations may be made through the Com- 
mittee’s headquarters, or through W. H. Parker, 
General Secretary, National Conference of Social 
Work, 1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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A WORD TO OUR MEMBERS 


Several reminders are often needed before 
memberships are renewed. Promptness of re- 
sponse would save time and money which might 
better be devoted to saving children. Won't 
you please help us in this ? 











More About Sugar 


A report has just been issued by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on child labor and the work of mothers 
in the beet fields of Colorado and Michigan. This 
study was made in 1920 and the report more than sub- 
stantiates the facts we have found in 1922. 

One-fourth of the child beet workers the Bureau 
studied were less than 10 years of age, and only one- 
fifth had reached the age of 14. Over a fourth of the 
children reported 11 to 15 hours daily work in the fields. 
Three-fourths of the children of school age had been 
absent from school on account of work. A study of 
school attendance in the same section of children who 
did not work in the beet fields showed about one-third 
or one-fourth as much absence from school. 


Child Labor in Kentucky 
(From Report of Children’s Code Commission, 1922) 


Although Kentucky has been for years considered to have the 
best child labor law in the South, the law is still far below the 
standards of child labor legislation established by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, and the methods of administration render it 
practically inoperative in certain parts of the State. This, as the 
investigation made by the National Child Labor Committee in 
1919 showed, is largely due to the small appropriation made to 
the Bureau of Labor, Agriculture and Statistics. In 1919, only 
four labor inspectors could be employed at low salaries; the funds 
allotted were usually not sufficient to pay traveling expenses, and 
the result was that much territory was not visited by anyone. 
Naturally, the number of children found illegally employed was 
much greater, in proportion to the child population, in the coun- 
ties which went practically without inspection. The first and 
greatest need in Kentucky is to give the state labor inspectors 
enough help and enough money to enforce the law as it stands, 





The Dark Horse in the 
Inter-Sugar War 


We are prepared to confess a dark secret. We are 
opposed to beet sugar—and cane sugar. We are jy 
favor of maple sugar. We spent our childhood ani} 
youth in the maple woods of Michigan. We knoy 
just how it felt to have a bucket of ice cold sap poury 
down the leg of our rubber boot. No later experieny 
can obliterate the taste of maple wax or dim tp 
memories of the old sugaring-off nights! It is ou 
conviction that nature has nowhere else produced any 
sweet comparable to maple. All other kinds are J 
snare and a delusion, and every man who lived j) 
Michigan in the good old days knows it. 

—The Editor, 


Hagar in the Desert 
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At 
Sena 


- resol 


(From the New York Times, March 20, 1923) 


Every night I pray to be kept 

From a temptation— 

Only one— 

For there are not many of them left now 
To assail me; 

They fled with my youth; 

But as my tired eyes close, 

And my tired limbs relax, 

I pray: 

“Keep me from becoming a thief— 
Keep me from stealing my boy’s childhood!” 


For there are so many bidding for him— 
For his strength—his adorable boy-strength; 
For his integrity—his courage; 

They cry at me in the daily papers: 

“Boy Wanted!’ 

“Boy Wanted!” 

And money is so scarce. 


But my soul retorts: 

“You shall not have him, World! 

He shall live out his childhood untroubled; 
This is his birthright; 

And I will not sell it for any mess of pottage: 
You shall not have him, World!” 


And I stifle the fear in my heart, 
And carry my Candle of Life warily; 
For it is half burned out, 

And it must last—must last! 

I cup the tiny flame with my hand; 
Oh, buffeting winds of Fate, be kind! 


—Florence Van Clev 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


—Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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—_—— 
Notes on the Amendment 


pushing in Washington for the child labor amend- 
ment meant experiences and contacts that enriched 
the lives of those engaged in the effort. It increased 


© one’s faith in mankind to note the appeal the idea of a 


child labor amendment made to many kinds of people 
engaged in varying fields of activities. Among those 
interested, feeling differed only slightly in kind and 
little in degree. Statesmen, social welfare agencies, 
organized labor, groups of women, and private indi- 
viduals united in a desire to give Congress the power 
to protect children from exploitation. Invigorating 
| “esprit de corps” was felt by the large number of 
: proponents for the child labor amendment. 


Desirable Resolution Sought 


 Atthe first hearing held by the sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to consider the various 
" resolutions relating to child labor that had been intro- 
' duced in the Senate, nearly all the senators who had 
‘introduced such measures were present. As each 
‘ resolution was read the sponsor present spoke in un- 
| mistakable terms of having no pride of authorship, but 
| merely a desire to see a resolution enacted that would 
best accomplish the purposes for which such a measure 
was needed. General support was strongest for the 
| McCormick resolution as it seemed the best designed 
to cover the principles desired: giving Congress power 
to legislate in regard to child labor, while upholding 
the rights of states to enact measures on the same 
subject in their respective jurisdictions. However, it 
was evident that a considerable number of friends of 
the measure, both in and outside Senate membership, 
felt it would be desirable to evolve a new wording which 
would include the essential points of the McCormick 
amendment but would eliminate certain possibilities of 
danger. Progress was necessarily slow. The big 
| questions of various kinds involved could not be lightly 
nor quickly settled. The zeal of Senator McCormick 
and others interested pushed the thing on as fast as 
possible. All points were fully discussed with the 
members of the Judiciary Committee, and representa- 
tives of interested organizations acted almost in ser- 
geant-at-arms capacity to assure the attendance of 
friends of the cause belonging to the committee when 
meetings were scheduled to consider a child labor 
amendment. 
Resolution Reported 


The promoters of the amendment heaved a sigh of 
telief when the Senate Judiciary Committee voted to 


Teport favorably the following desirable resolution: 


“The Congress shall have power concurrent with that 
of the several states to limit or to prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons under the age of 18 years.”” Two days 
later the Judiciary Committee of the House voted to re- 
port out favorably practically the same resolution. 


Honorable I. M. Foster, the sponsor of the House meas- 
ure, put vim and generalship of a high order into his 
connection with the House resolution. 

Enactment was not gained, nevertheless, definite 
milestones on the path of progress were passed, and the 
movement is in full stride. It is impossible to say what 
new considerations will be necessary between the ad- 
journment of the last Congress and the convening of 
the next one. But the cause is gaining adherents each 
day, and it is possible to predict increasing determina- 
tion and strength to push a child labor amendment 
through the next Congress. 


Enforcement in Missouri 


By ALICE CURTICE-MOYER WING, 
State Industrial Inspector 


When I took charge of the Missouri Inspection De- 
partment June 1, 1921, I determined that its laws 
should be enforced. The child labor laws were not the 
very best possible, but such as they were, they must be 
obeyed. ; 

I found the big;down-town ten-cent stores in our 
larger cities literally swarming with children, but on a 
recent inspection not one child was employed in the big 
ten-cent stores of St. Louis, and a material reduction 
was found in the other cities of the State. 

One of the largest department stores in the State is 
located in St. Louis. Two years ago this store em- 
ployed 150 children under sixteen. At our latest in- 
spection, the number had diminished to seventeen. 

In spite of the fact that our State laws prohibit em- 
ployment of children under sixteen in concert halls and 
other places of amusement, two years ago professional 
children within the State and from all over the country 
flocked to the Missouri theatres. In May of last year 
a letter sent out to the booking agencies over the coun- 
try quoted the law on the subject and warned them 
against the appearance of professional children in Mis- 
souri. Since September, 1922, the date specified as the 
beginning of strict enforcement of the law, only three 
violations in this class have been reported in the entire 
State. As to the merits of this section of the law, 
people do not entirely agree, but to judge from a num- 
ber of personal investigations made before undertaking 
a strict enforcement of it, we are undoubtedly rendering 
a real service to the children. Probably nine-tenths of 
stage children grow up into stage failures—and their 
stage training has not fitted them for anything else. 

Merely by strictly enforcing such laws as we have 
had, we have made it too much bother to employ chil- 
dren, hence older persons are being employed. 

Our recent State legislature strengthened our child 
labor laws somewhat and this means bigger and better 
results for the future. 











We are opposed 
to child 





to drudgery which saps the present 
strength of the child and blindly robs 


the future; to forced labor which does 
not educate or train for adult life; to 
labor which shuts out all opportunity 


for normal and healthful recreation. 
We are opposed to the use of children 
for long hours on farms—working 





sugar beets, picking cotton, picking cranberries, 
operating farm machinery that may do them 
serious bodily harm; to the use of children for 
selling papers, carrying parcels, shining shoes and 





other trades that expose to the dangers 
of the streets; to the use of children 
in making artificial flowers, beading 
garments, stringing tags, and in all the 








tenement homework practices that stunt and weak- 
en, the while they bring but paltry remuneration. 














We are opposed to child la 








We believe in 
children’s work 


—in work with a purpose—work 
which trains for useful manhood 
and womanhood. We do not be- 
lieve that children should be idle. 
In West Virginia, for instance, 











are the ‘“‘Four-H-Clubs”—clubs for 
the development of Head, Hand, 
Heart and Health. The Four-H- 
Clubs are the State’s way of substi- 
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Fr = . his own initiative a specific project, 
such as raising poultry or fruit or 
potatoes, making clothing or canning 











vegetables. These children are not 
only being useful in the present— 
they are training for the future in 














an intelligent way. They are healthy, 
happy, serious. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Four-H Club members— 
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children who are not being mae | ; 

No need for what can be gotten out of them, | 
ps aout but who work for the joy of experi- 
— ence and accomplishment—these 
- are aiming straight at the ideal life 
which only one child laborer out of a 


myriad, by hazardous chance, may 
(Mittee, N. Y., 1923 reach. 
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Education for Efficiency 
By OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


A comparison of child welfare standards with those 
existing ten or fifteen years ago indicates the serious- 
ness with which America has begun to appreciate the 
importance of preparing each new generation for life. 
That we have not reached the goal, however, is evident 
from the tragic results of poor health, poverty, igno- 
rance and inefficiency that are always manifesting 
themselves in various parts of the country. To reach 
this goal, the youth of the present day needs training 
along the following lines: 


First, we need to train for keen and accurate obser- 
vation. Whatever one’s future plans may be—whether 
in the arts, the so-called intellectual professions, or in 
any branch of manual trades, the ability to see clearly 
and describe accurately is fundamental. There are 
already so many people in this country who can do any- 
thing you want done and do it wrong that one of the 
chief concerns of our educational program should be to 
whittle down that army until it disappears. 


Second, our youth need training to think by hand 
as wellas by eye. The agitation for vocational educa- 
tion is spreading rapidly over the country. Many 
people consider it a “new thing.” It is by no means 
new. The first little red school house on the New Eng- 
land hills was a vocational school. It directly taught 
the farmer’s boys and girls to get away from the farm 
and the mechanic’s boys and girls to get away from the 
occupations of their parents. Every study in the cur- 
riculum was designed to fit the students for life as a 
preacher, teacher, lawyer, missionary, doctor, or poli- 
tician. 

It is true we preached the joys and honor of manual 
labor. We applauded the vigor of the farmer and the 
village blacksmith. We did not fool the children, how- 
ever. They saw through our hypocrisy and made 
straight for the main chance. 

Today we have broadened our conception of voca- 
tions and are seriously attempting to lift every kind of 
labor that should be performed by human beings out of 
the plane of a job and into that of a vocation. How far 
we have to go was illustrated when America entered 
the war. At the very time our Allies were calling 
on us for trained men, for scientists, for mechani- 
cians, electrical engineers, technicians of every de- 
scription—we were proceeding with almost religious 
devotion to a scrapping of our facilities for their produc- 
tion. Fortunately the victorious end came too early for 
us to reap the harvest of our error, but we need to learn 
that the wars of the future will not be won by the mus- 
ket in the hands of ignorant men, but will be fought out 
in the chemical laboratory by the retort, the aeroplane, 
the skillful manipulation of the discoveries of modern 
science. 

(Continued on page 7.) 





Wyoming Comes to the Fore 


' Attention should be called to the notable part playeq 
by Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wyoming, in the legislation recently 
enacted in Wyoming. Miss Hebard is probably the 
person chiefly responsible for bringing about legislation 
which changes Wyoming from the most backward to 
the front rank in child labor protection. 

Until recently a great majority of people in Wyoming 
had argued that there was no need for child labor legis. 
lation in the State, inasmuch as there was no child labor, 
Miss Hebard contended that the policy of locking the 
door before the horse was stolen was always the best, 


Accident Rouses Public Sentiment 
But, as she herself puts it, “it is always necessary for 


someone to make a sacrifice for other people,” and thus 7 
the real genesis of the recent progressive legislation lay | 
in an accident just a year ago to a nine year old girl who | 
was working in a bread factory ina Wyoming city. The | 


duty of this child was to feed a roller with pieces of 
dough, her average hours varying from 6 to 10 a day. It 
was not until after her hand was caught in the wringer, 


almost causing her permanent mutilation, that the con- § 


ditions under which she worked were brought to light. 
It developed that for her work in the factory she re- 
ceived ten cents a week, plus all the cookies and cake 
frosting she wished. 


The Federal Tax Agent of Wyoming had instituted a | 


suit against the employer under the federal child labor 
law, but just before the trial the Supreme Court deci- 
sion declared the law unconstitutional, making it 
impossible to settle the child’s case. 

This set-back was apparently just what was needed 
to arouse the dormant sentiment in Wyoming. Miss 
Hebard, through her position in the Sociology Depart- 
ment, assumed the burden of leading the fight in the 
State legislature. 

State Organizations Co-operate 

Miss Hebard first brought the matter up before the 
State summer school of 600 teachers who unanimously 
endorsed a resolution in favor of a child labor bill. Dur- 
ing the summer, supporters of the cause were recruited 
from the Rotarians, the State Federation of Women’s 


Clubs and many other organizations throughout the § 


State. It is particularly interesting that the bill which 
was submitted to the legislature was originally drawn 
up by Miss Hebard’s senior class as part of the class 
work, supplemented by her suggestions. It was later 
passed upon by Mr. Swift, of the Nationai Child Labor 
Committee, by the Secretary of State Health, and the 
Commissioners of Labor and of Education. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that in this class were 
the son and daughter of the Honorable Stephen H. 
Sibley, member of the State legislature, who asked to 
be permitted to introduce and sponsor the child labor 
bill at the fall session. 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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Ohio Backslides 


While Wyoming has made a great stride forward, 
Ohio has chosen to go downhill. The Bloom bill, in 
spite of the opposition it aroused throughout the State, 
was passed by the legislature. Ohio now permits 
children ten years of age to work in agriculture for seven 
hoursaday. In addition, the bill carries amendments 
which lower the compulsory school age from 18 to 16, 
eliminate employment certificates for farm work, and 
make transportation to rural schools optional, instead 
of mandatory. 

It is deplorable that Ohio, which was the first State 
to adopt a Children’s Code in 1913, and which is not 
only fully up to federal standard but has one of the most 
comprehensive child labor laws in the Union, should 
take such a backward step. 

We have just received word that a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the various state organiza- 
tions has appealed to the Governor that he veto the 
Bloom bill. 

As we go to press, the welcome news is received 
that the Governor has vetoed the bill. 


A Tribute to Mr. Gibbons 


The following excerpts are from an article by Pro- 
fessor E. C. Branson, ‘‘Cry of Our Cropper Children,” 
which appeared in the April 11th News Letter of the 
University of North Carolina: 

No man in America has heard the cry of country 
children with any keener sympathy than Mr. Charles 
Gibbons, the rural research worker of the National 
Child Labor Committee. : And no man better 
knows that child labor is not mainly a city problem, 
or a factory problem, North or South, but that it is 
mainly a farm problem; that farm children are an eco- 
nomic asset and in tenant homes an economic neces- 
sity; that the children in cropper homes must work if 
they would live, no matter how little they go to school; 
that the tenant child in the South and the street rat in 
the cities of the North and East are the largest and the 
most difficult of all the problems of child labor. . 

When the State Farm Tenancy Commission settled 
down to the critical task of determining in detail the 
field schedules of its three county surveys in 1922, Mr. 
Gibbons was called in as an expert by the State Uni- 
versity. He: rendered:invaluable service in perfecting 
the schedules so as to yield the data that gave height- 
ened social significance to the University bulletin on 
How Farm Tenants Live in Mid-State Carolina. 

He gave his time and genius to this work without a 
cent of extra compensation, and for this superb service 
he was released to us by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee without cost to the University and the State. It 
was fine and generous on the part of Mr. Gibbons and 
his organization. I celebrate him as the “Lover of 
Country Children.” 





The rotogravure section appearing in this issue 
has been reprinted in the form of a folder which 
will be available in any quantity to members and 
friends of the Committee requesting it for ex- 
hibits or other purposes. 











Education for Efficiency 
(Continued from page 6.) 

The same is far more true with the arts of peace. 
Nature is not a picture gallery. Nature is a work-shop. 
And we must learn that hands were made to think with 
as truly as eyes or ears. We must learn that educa- 
tion does not necessarily stop with the beginning of em- 
ployment, but that on the other hand, the educational 
process should be continued until the child has laid an 
adequate foundation for a useful and productive life. 
With this added facility for education, there is little 
doubt that in the near future all states will advance to 
the point of requiring completion of elementary grades 
before any children are allowed to leave school. 

Third, training in the care of the body. Efficiency for 
citizenship demands vigorous healthy lives. We have 
too long looked upon health as a blessing to be recov- 
ered after ithas been lost. We think of health in terms 
of sickness, discomfort, nostrums, operations and other 
forms of physical torture. A national campaign to pro- 
vide for every child facilities for bodily cleanliness, 
pure air, adequate food, and correct posture would, in 
a single generation, work a revolution in the physical 
equipment of the race. 

And finally, “Education for Efficiency” should mean 
training in the duties and rights of citizenship. Both 
are equally important. Nothing can be much more pa- 
thetic than some of the popular programs to-day for 
Americanization. If we believe we have discovered in 
this country the best form of government yet devised 
by the human mind, let us prove this conviction to those 
who are more recently come foreigners than we—not 
by attempting to choke something down their throats, 
but by proving that life under the American Constitu- 
tion with its bill of rights and its call to duty is not 
bondage but freedom, not confinement but oppor- 
tunity. 

Wyoming Comes to the Fore 
(Continued from page 6.) 


Bill Passes in Last Hours of Session 


Through Miss Hebard’s efforts, hundreds of women 
of Wyoming wrote to their representatives and senators 
asking their support for the measure. Governor Ross 
strongly recommended the passage of the bill in his 
message to the legislature. It passed the Senate with 
only two dissenting votes, and these votes are said to 
have represented two strong industries in the State. 

It was not such clear sailing in the House. Although 
there was no opposition among the representatives, the 
bill was buried in a mass of other legislation and when 
the last hours of the session arrived, it had not yet been 
passed. Miss Hebard influenced one of the represen- 
tatives to rescue the bill from untimely death, and it was 
passed with no protest or change and was signed by the 
Governor. The provisions of this bill appeared in the 
last issue of the American Child. 
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Snap Shots from the Tenements 


“‘Mother, we got poppies to do, this time! She said 
she couldn’t help it. She’d try an’ give us silk leaves 
next time so us kids could help you.” The small twelve 
year old girl lifted the huge box to the edge of the table, 
already loaded with paste, wires, and cotton leaves. 

“Well, that means I’ll have to do ’em all and them 
velvet leaves are awful hard. Rosie, give baby his 
medicine before you start in.” 

The small room is cluttered with clothes, school 
books, and papers. The floor is dirty, a crust of bread 
lying in one corner where a child has dropped it; the 
bed is piled high with soiled blankets, bundled around 
a child who coughs hoarsely from time to time and 
feebly blinks his eyes. The heat is suffocating, for 
the doctor said that baby must be kept warm; and 
the white shades are pulled half way down at the two 
windows in an effort to keep out the glaring light, for 
Doctor said ‘the room should be dark so the measles 
wouldn’t hurt baby’s eyes.’ 

Near the window, around the table littered with “the 
leaves,” the mother, thin, sallow, stooped, though still 
young and pretty, ten year old Henrico, undernourished 
and pale, and six year old Maria are seated, busily 
making the leaves that are soon to decorate the sum- 
mer hats of hundreds of women off to the cool lakes 
and hills for their vacations. Two other boys stand, 
first on one foot, then the other, impatiently waiting for 
Henrico to be through for play. 

Rosie skips to the bed, leans far over, and putting one 
hand under the baby’s head feeds him the medicine. 
“Poor baby,” she murmurs, patting him on the cheek 
and neck, then rubbing his forehead gently. She kisses 
him quickly, then slides off the bed and hastens to her 
seat at the table. She catches up a leaf, rubs paste 
along the center, pats the wire stem on the paste, and 
puts it on the pile of finished leaves to dry. 

“Aw, they’re givin’ poppies to everybody—we got 
’em too. Can’t Henrico come out now?” 

“No, we'll all have to work fast and finish these so I 
can get at the velvet ones. The kids can’t help me 
then—you kids run out. Have both of you had the 
measles?” 

‘Naw, he has, but I haven’t—his brother died of 
’em last year.””—And the two went out to play. 





“You make flowers?” 

“Yessa miss, but me no spik Engleese.” 

But yes, there is a small daughter, Angelina, aged 
ten, home from school with “‘indigysting” who can act 
as go-between for us. She, pale, thin, but with bright 
dark eyes, is propped up in a huge, high Italian bed 
(she sleeps at the bottom, her mother and older sister, 
Nicoletta, occupying the remainder). And she tells us 
how mother makes these flowers, working from eight 
in the morning ’til nine or ten, how Nicoletta brings 
the flowers home from the factory where she works 


and “branches” them all evening, so that all together 
they can earn $20 a week. 

And she proudly tells how she can do it too, bu 
shyly says she doesn’t like it much. 

“And when do you play?” we ask. 

“Half an hour after school.” Yes, she gets through 
school at three, plays in the street ’til three thirty, then 
comes in and helps mother on the flowers the rest of 
the afternoon and evening. 

And she begins to tell us how much Emilio, aged 
eight, helps, when suddenly mother rushes in from the 
kitchen excitedly talking in Italian. 

“What does she say?” we ask. 

A little silence, Angelina looking somewhat abashed, ff 
hating to say anything that wouldn’t be polite—then— 

“She says—us kids don’t work.” 

—Marion M. Willoughby. 


A dark hall, three flights of stairs—and then a slim | 
ray of light as the door of Mrs. Eboli’s apartment is | 
opened to me. 
tain light of the small kitchen before I can study the 
face of the short, slight woman who has let mein. ‘My 
mother isn’t home,” I hear her telling me—and I am sur- 
prised to realize that this is not the Mrs. Eboli I seek, 
but her daughter, who tells me she is just fourteen. 


Fourteen, with those stooped shoulders, that dull- &,._ 


eyed, colorless face—I could not think of childhood as 
I watched that lifeless mask. 

‘*My name is Concetta,” she volunteered. ‘‘Ma’s § 
over in Jersey now. Me and my brother and sister 
live here.” 

‘“Who supports you? ” I ask. 

‘‘We do. We make flowers.”—She pointed at her 
tiny sister perched on a table by the window, her awk- 
ward fingers struggling with silk and velvet petals. 
‘*Maddalena’s not so good yet, but she’ll learn pretty 
soon.”’ 

‘‘But surely you go to school?””—I ask. 

‘*Sure. We work atnight. Twelve o’clockwe gotobed. 
I’m in the 8th grade now.”’ (Even that prematurely old- 
womanish face can not hide a small girl’s pride in that.) 7 

A pause—I can hardly bear to go on asking questions § 
in the face of such a dauntless spirit. At last, humbly: 
‘*Would you mind showing me how you make flowers?” 

‘*Move over, Maddalena, so the lady can see. It’s 
like this—We get these little things (the centers) in 
bundles, then we take some and tie them onto—” 
—as she explains, her fingers deftly make a small 
purple flower. ‘*We tie ’em in bundles of twelve and 
get twenty-five cents a gross when we take ’em back 
to the factory. Sometimes we get $7 a week. When 
Ma’s home it’s nearer ten, tho.” 

I struggle for words to say to her—and finding none, 
I leave to call on other flower makers. 

—Jean McAlpin Heer. 
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My eyes have to get used to the uncer- §.. 


